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ADAPTATION AND EMPLOYMENT 0? SPECIAL GROUPS 
0? IfflSPOHEB 



An Active Manpower Policy implies the optimum employment 
of a nation’s human resources in order to promote economic 
growth and rising standards of living, and also to satisfy 
the individual’s desire to make a genuine contribution to 
the national economy. When facilitating occupational or geo- 
graphical mobility and adjustment, the emphasis is custom- 
arily placed on helping, through training and assistance, 
these who have fer handicaps or occupational difficulties. 

A country’s commitment to economic growth with a 
minimum of inflation, however, may cause unemployment for 
special groups of manpower. These are people who have to 
adjust to major changes in the industrial and social setting 
of their employment and/or domicile, those who have to 
reorganise their domestic duties in order to participate in 
the labour- force, and individuals who have been considered 
as only marginally part of the labour force or even as non- 
participants. In the past these groups have been recruited 
in an informal and often casual manner by both management 
and the public agencies. There have been fey/ systematic 
attempts to prepare them to compete on the labour-market, to 
select or develop appropriate employment for them, to re- 
design jobs or adjust life and v/ork surroundings so as to 
use them to the best advantage. Insufficient thought has been 
given to integrating the policies in favour of these special 
groups of people with economic and manpower policies as a 
whole. 

The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee has sponsored 
a series of studies on improving the employment opportunities 
of special groups in the interests of the individual, the 
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enterprise and the nation as a whole. It has so far reached 
conclusions on the measures zo be promoted for these groups: 
older workers, workers with family responsibilities and 
workers of rural origin engaged in non-agricultural employ- 
ment either in the rural environment or in urban areas. 

These conclusions, formulated in the light of the O.E.C.D. 
Council Beccmmenaation on "Manpower Policy as a Means for 
the Promotion of Economic Growth”, have been approved for 
general distribution by the Council of the O.E.C.D. They 
indicate the role which public bodies, employers, trade- 
unions and other private groups can play. 

This booklet contains the Conclusions of the Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee and gives a list of publications 
and reports prepared in the Social Affairs Division on each 
subject. These publications may be obtained from the O.E.C.D. 
or its sales agents in the respective Member countries. 



Solomon Barkin 

Deputy to the Director for Manpower 
and Social Affairs 

and Head of the Social Affairs Division, 
O.E.C.D., Paris. 
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COIiCLUSIOIfS 0? THE MANPOWER AUD 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OH 
POLICIES FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 



Preamble 

1- The O.E.C-D. Council Recommendation on an Active 
Manpower Policy ^C(64)48(?inal_)7 calls for the “intensifica- 
tion of measures to make it easier for marginal groups of 
workers to take up and keep gainful employment." 

2. Programmes organised specifically for older workers are 
becoming particularly important in industrialized countries 
because (l) some of them are meeting special difficulties in 
obtaining productive employment because of their age; (2) the 
number of persons in these age groups and in some cases their 
proportion in the labour force are increasing. 

3. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee has sponsored 
sutdies on several aspects of the employment of older workers 
relating to "Job Redesign", "Training Methods”, "Placement 
Techniques" for older workers and "Flexible Retirement Age 
for Continued Employment of Older Workers". An International 
Management Seminar and a Regional Multipartite Seminar on 
"Job Redesign and Occupational Training for Older Workers" 
followed these studies. The Committee is persuaded that wider 
knowledge and utilization of the findings of the reports 
mentioned above would contribute to the attainment of the 
objectives of an active manpower policy. 

4. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee’s study of 
the employment experience of persons of forty years and over 
indicates that some of them could profit from assistance in 
adjustment in the labour market, and that specific programmes 
for promoting their employment would increase the numbers of 
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persons in these age groups actively participating in the 
economy. Countries with relatively full employment and labour 
shortages could thereby enlist unemployed, underemployed and 
prematurely retired older workers into their active labour 
force- Developed countries with less than full employment 
should consider active participation of older workers in the 
light of their objective for the optimum allocation of 
manpower for economic growth and the attainment of their 
social goals. The individuals themselves would gain oppor- 
tunities for satisfying and meaningful employment. 

Older Worker Problems 

5. Although the employment problems of older workers may 
in some cases become apparent on the job through falling 
productivity they more often become evident when these 
workers have to seek new jobs or transfer to new occupations 
requiring training due in some cases to (l) high rate of 
technological and economic change; (2) the fact that many 
younger people have had longer and more recent periods of 
education and training. The preference for younger persons 
and the views held by some employers concerning older workers 
as a class constitute barriers to a fair appraisal of their 
personal competence and potentialities. The prevalence of 
formal or informal age limits in hiring and job placements 
are evidence of these attitudes, even if exceptions are made 
or the l imi ts relaxed in periods of labour shortage. 

6. Discrimination where it exists against older persons 
is sometimes derived from institutional rules such as per- 
sonnel practices favouring internal promotion or insurance 
plans. It is often reinforced by the failure of hiring officers 
to ascertain the individual's abilities and qualifications, 

or the inadequacy of existing tests of personal capacity 
or performance, limited knowledge by some managements of the 
special techniques of job redesign and training methods for 
older workers tends to reinforce this resistance to their 
employment . 

7. Individual older persons reduce the possibilities for 
their own easy adaptation by resisting retraining. Others 
willing to undertake such preparation find the facilities 
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inadequate and conditions and methods ill-adapted to their 
needs. The costs and special personal factors involved in 
the movement discourage some to make transfers to new Jobs. 

In common with other worker? . individual older workers often 
lack knowledge of vacancies and job seeking methods. Personal 
adjustment problems make reabsorption into employment diffi- 
cult for some. 

Constructive Programpip?; 

8. Member countries should consider measures seeking to 
prevent older workers from being forced into unemployment , 
less remunerative employment, and premature retirement, and 
to extend the opportunities for their productive employment. 
Measures of this kind will clearly be of particular interest 
to countries with relatively full employment. Countries not 
facing a shortage of workers might also consider whether, 

in order to make the optimum use of the whole labour force, 
it may not be desirable to extend the training of younger 
people and to ensure greater leisure for all, rather than 
enforce or encourage retirement of older men and women able 
and willing to work. 

9. General programmes fcr health, education and vocational 
training should be available to workers of all ages to promote 
mental and physical adaptability to changing job requirements 
and social needs. Some older workers have significant social 
and psychological problems which call for specialised voca- 
tional rehabilitation programmes. Therapeutic, health, and 
rehabilitative aid, social case work counselling and educa- 
tional services for hard-to-place individuals would also be 
helpful to some older persons to adjust to current labour 
market standards. 

10. A comprehensive and efficient employment service is 
essential for dealing effectively with special hard-to-place 
individuals. It should provide, through normal or "mainstream" 
arrangements or through special services for hard— to— place 
older workers, as required, interviewing, counselling and 
testing facilities, and placement procedures which ensure that 
the abilities of older workers are brought to employers's 
attention. Special advisory management services on job 



redesign, arrangements of work schedules, on training methods 
for older workers, procedures for overcoming institutional, 
insurance, and other barriers, should be arranged in the 
light of national circumstances. 

11. Training methods employed in public and private esta- 
blishments should be specifically adapted to the learning 
needs of older persons. Preparatory general education may be 
acquired by individuals prior to their occupational training 
•which should be for suitable available jobs. It should be 
carried out under conditions providing personal security 

in an environment which minimizes distraction. Special 
materials should permit learning through controlled experience 
participation, discrimination and discovery in a series of 
problem-solving tasks. Instruction should be brief and easily 
comprehensible. The programme should allow time for consoli- 
dation of what has been learned, ’Where jobs are not immediat- 
ely available current experiments point to the value of multi- 
occupational training. 

12. Snployers should be discouraged by appropriate means 
from imposing general maximum age limits in engaging new 
employees. A special educational programme should be carried 
on, particularly among employers, to persuade them to consider 
older applicants on their individual merit. A number of 
countries have adopted legislation against discrimination on 
the basis of age to encourage this attitude among hiring 
officers. 

13. Pension systems should allow for flexible retirement 
from work except -where job requirements indicate otherwise 
and private and public bodies concerned with retirement 
benefit or pensions systems should be encouraged to review 
their practice to permit by legislation or regulation greater 
personal choice as to age of retirement. 

14. Special job development programmes in the public 
services and private industry should be considered, where 
appropriate, to open up job opportunities particularly 
adaptable to the abilities of older workers. Shorter daily 
and weekly working schedules are at times appropriate for 
people nearing retirement. 
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15. Individual enterprises should promote the continued 
utilization of their older employees through personnel 
policies which minimize redundancy by internal job transfers, 
job redesign and training techniques especially adapted to 
older workers. Institutional policies and insurance rules 
which limit the employment of older workers should be 
modified without impairing the value of these benefits to 
all employees. 

16. Research into the capacities, performance and methods 
of extending the productive employment of older workers 
should be encouraged and its findings presented by governments, 
employers' and workers’ organisations and by experts in 
forms easily understood at the implementing level. 

17. Countries in the course of development with persistent 
unemployment or under— employment recognizing the importance 
of promoting the employment of older persons, should make 
further examination of the application of the above policies. 

For Consideration by the Member Countries 

18. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee commends 
these policies to the Member countries as guides for their 
activities for the employment of older workers. 
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JOB REDESIGN 
by Stephen Griew 

formerly of the Department of Psychology 
University of Bristol, Uni ted Kingdom 

86 pp. 



TRAINING METHODS 
by R.M. Belbin M.A. Ph.D. 
Cambridge , United Kingdom 
72 pp. 



PLACEMENT TECHNIQUES 
by Irvin Sobel 

Professor of Economics, Washington University, 
and Richard C. Wilcock 

late Professor of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois 

8l pp. 



PROMOTING THE PLACEMENT OP OLDER WORKERS 
by the OECD Social Affairs Division 
96 pp. 
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To appear shortly : 

JOB REDESIGN ?0R OLDER WORKERS 
Survey and pilot study - Final Report 
by Dr. G. MARBACH 

with an introduction by Professor B. Metz 
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JOB REDESIGN AND OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
FOR OLDER WORKERS 
Final Report 

of the International Management Seminar, 
London, 1964 
95 pp. free on request 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS 
Final Report of the Regional Seminar, 
Heidelberg, 7th-9th December, 1965 
51 pp. free on request 
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CONCLUSIONS 0? THE MANPOWER AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT 0? WORKERS WITH FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 

I. Preamble 

1. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, in its re- 
port on "Manpower Policy as a Means for the Promotion of 
Economic Growth” approved by the O.E.C.D. Council, affirms 
that the aims of the O.E.C.D. set forth in Article I of the 
Convention (the attainment of "the highest sustainable eco- 
nomic growth and employment and a rising standard of living" 
in Member countries) can be advanced by an active manpower 
policy which promotes most productive employment of all 
workers with due account of their potential skills and 
abilities. Obstacles to the employment of those who vvish to 
join the labour force should be removed as far as possible. 

2. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee has carried 
out an enquiry among the Member countries with regard to 
certain aspects of tne employment of women with family re- 
sponsibilities. The Committee furthermore recognised that 
in some cases male workers with family responsibilities are 
in a similar position to female workers. 

In this connection, the Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee employs the term "family responsibilities" to re- 
fer to special responsibilities calling for substantial time 
to meet commitments for family and home. 

3. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, taking note 
of the O.E.C.D. publication "Women 'Workers - Working Hours 
and Services", by Viola Klein, which summarizes the results 
of this survey, has observed that : 




(a) The number and proportion of women with family 
responsibilities in the labour force of Member 
countries is steadily increasing; others wish to 
secure employment, if conditions of employment 
and community facilities are consistent with their 
family responsibilities. 

(b) While family responsibilities rest on both husband 
and wife, at certain stages in family life, mothers 
and other persons in a similar position who work 
outside their homes face special problems in com- 
bining home and work. 

(c) The general reduction of daily and weekly hours 
for all workers facilitates the fulfilment of the 
multiple responsibilities of home and work. 

(d) Adequate and convenient community services (inclu- 
ding facilities for child care) relieve the burden 
of multiple responsibilities, advance the well- 
being of individuals, families and society and 
facilitate the employment of those who wish to 
work. 

(e) The availability of facilities for adult vocational 
counselling and training can greatly expedite the 
entry or re-entry of women into the labour force. 

4. The manpower and Social Affairs Committee has also 
considered the contents of the International Labour Organi- 
sation Recommendation on "The Employment of Women with 
Family Responsibilities" . 

5. Further, the Committee authorised the convening of a 
working party which, after studying the report prepared by 
Dr. V. Klein, considered programmes of Member countries for 
the employment of women with family responsibilities whose 
dual obligation proves burdensome. 

II. Conclusions 

A. Public attitude 

6. Adequate realisation of measures to assist persons with 
family responsibilities depends upon a public attitude that 
provides effective support for them in their efforts to meet 
their multiple responsibilities. 

14 
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7. Adequate and convenient community services helo to 
avoid undesirable social consequences which may result from 
the concurrent responsibilities for the family and employ- 
ment. 

3. Statistics 

6. Lember countries should collect as far as possible 
statistics to provide information on the female adult popu- 
lation and labour force as to age education and training, 
marital status, number of children (pre— school and school 
a ge), length of work-week, occupation and occupational 
experience . 

9« The O.E.C.D. Y/orking .tarty on iDanpower Statistics sho uld 
develop standard guides for use to this end by national 
authorities. 

C. Work Schedules 

10. Basic hours of work vary among countries from less than 
40 to 48 hours a week, spread over five to six days. The 
actual work-time depends upon the requirements of particular 
types of employment including the number of shifts; standards 
established by legislation and collective agreements between 
employers and employees ; local customs, and the amount of 
overtime worked. 

1 1 . Overtime on the whole is incompatible with the demands 
of family responsibilities and should as far as nossiol e be 
avoided. Apart from other methods of regulation which will 
differ in individual countries, premium pay for overtime can 
serve as a deterrent to employers. 

12. To facilitate the recruitment of persons with family 
responsibilities, particularly women, for suitable employment, 
the attention of the employing bodies should be directed to 
the advantages of adjustments in v/orking schedules and in 
allocation of duties among jobs. 

13. When part-time workers are employed, their position 
should be regularised so that the terms, conditions and bene- 
fits are not inferior relatively to those of full-time em- 
ployment. 
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X). gcgmity Services 

14. "eater countries should consider where appropriate and 
needed the promotion of adequate community services to re- 
lieve the strain of the multiple tasks of employment and care 
of dependants and thus facilitate the employment of workers 
with family responsibilities and the mere luvcurable Uj.— 
bringing of their children. Public and/or private authorities 
may advance these gcals by making provisions to train quali- 
fied personnel and for the organisation and equipment of the 
following at no cost or at reasonable cost : 

(1) Heme help, including, as may be appropriate, a hcme-dia 
service for urgent domestic services, particularly for 
medical and social emergencies, the training of heme helpers, 
aids for the purchase of home equipment and machines, and 

final 
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and in adult educational programmes. 

(2) (a) nurseries and child care services staffed by ade 
auately trained personnel and operated according to the best 
child welfare standards, which may be made available to all 

children of working parents . 

(b) After-school care and spare- time facilities for 

children, staffed by qualified personnel. 

(c) School lunches. 

(d) Leisure and recreation facilities for children 
during holidays. 

(3) The hours of operation of services, distributive trades 
and administrations dealing directly with the public should 
be adapted, as far as possible, to the time schecules of the 

working population. 

£. Adult Training 

15. I.lany women who may wish to re-enter the labour-market 
could realise their wishes if provision were made for more 
effective counselling and training. The functions of these 
services should be not only to fit women for particular 
occupations but also to help them psychologically in the 
transition from domestic duties to broader fields of economic 



activity. 
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Family Hesrcnsibilities 

'Ir.s I.L.C. Reccmmer.datic r. concerning the SmritvnenT c. 



.Vcmen with Family Responsibilities i"° '«23 c: l’H* > 

dcwn general principles concerning tr.e m vfif ru i - ‘ c 

with family responsibilities in employment cr. a :n ctmr c. 
equality and without discriminaticn,and contains srecii-c- 
provisions relating to public information ar.c eaucav.cn , 
child care services and facilities > education, c- u..t t-li — * » 
training and retraining- m relation to entry cr re-entry 
into the employment market after a comparatively ior.r aisenee 
owing very largely to family responsibilities ; ar.c m.sret- 
laneous provisions to facilitate the rsn crm^nce c. ..c..ie 
work tasks. 

tv. ?or consideration by the Memb er countries 
17. The loanpower and Social Affairs Committee commends ^ne^e 
conclusions to the Member countries as guides for tr.eir pro- 
grammes and measures to facilitate the employment of workers 
with family responsibilities. 
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OECD REPORTS OR 
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y/CMSN WORKERS - WORKING HOURS AND SERVICES 
by Viola Klein 

100 pp. 



THE EMPLOYMENT OF V/OSSEN IN SPAIN 
by Pierrette Sartin 
38 pp. free on request 



To appear shortly : 
PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
by J. Hallaire 
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conclusions OF THE HA2EP0WER AIJD SOCIAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
ON THE ADJUSTMENT OF RURAL WORKERS TO 
HOlI-AGRICUIffURAL EMPLOYMENT AND URBAN AREAS 



Preamble 

"1 . The O.E.C.D. Council, in its Recommendation on Man- 
power Policy as a means for the promotion of economic 
groirth, recognized the need for "measures to facilitate 
the social adjustment and integration of people settling 
.in a new area, in particular those coining from very dif- 
ferent environments, such as international migrants and 
rural workers going to urban industries" . These measures 
for reducing "the burden of such adjustments" will also 
facilitate the acceptance of change by "those who are most 
Immediately affected" J ^T(64)4S(Final}7. 

2. The movement of rural, and particularly agricultural , 
population to non-agricultural employment and urban areas 
has been and will continue to be a significant factor in 
the economic and social development of most I-lember coun- 
tries. Agricultural employment in Western Europe has al- 
ready dropped from 42 per cent of the labour force in 1910 
to 17 per cent at present, and forecasts for all Member 
countries suggest further contraction in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

3. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee and its 
predecessor agencies examined the problems and practices 
for adjustment of national rural job-changers to non- 
agricultural employment in rural and urban areas at a num- 
ber of seminars, in field studies on national policies 

and practices of adjustment, and in a meeting of a working- 
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rarvy(l) , and have also reviewed the studies and rerorts 
#£ "ol'kinT rarties of The ComiT»sc zor . j .[TiCult"ur6(2) . 

The Problems of social adjustment raised by national rural 
narrower and foreign workers v;ere examined separately and 
the publication of a special report on the Adaptation of 
Foreign Workers to Industrial ’fork and Urban Life has been 
approved by the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee. 

4. The present conclusions relate exclusively to tne 
movement of national rural migrants to non-agr icul tural 
sectors and urban centres. The development of non-agri cul- 
tural jobs in pr inary and secondary growth centres in ru- 
ral areas thenselves would provide another approach -with 
the distinctive advantage of nininising the adjustment 
problens for individuals. The relative stress to be 
placed in specific areas upon the creation of jobs in then 
or assistance to people nigrating to areas with job oppor- 
tunities nust be determined according to local and national 
circumstances and the ability oz particular receiving areas 
to absorb newcomers. Improved public services in rural 
areas inc lu ding better information on job opportunities, 
adecuate primary and secondary education and vocational 



(1) a. Rural Hanpoi/er snd Industrial Development - n.Krier. 

Labour nobility No. 1 , O.E.C.D., 1 961. 

b. Adaptation and Training of Rural Workers for Indus- 
trial Work - G. Barbichon. Labour ilobility ITo. 2, 
O.E.C.D. , 1962. 

c. National Rural manpower - Adjustment to Industry - 
G. Beijer. Labour nobility Ho. 0.r>.C.D., 1965* 

d. International Joint Seminar on the Adaptation of 
Rural and Foreign Workers to industry - Wiesbaden, 
^ 1963 _ 4 J Final Report and Supplement, O.E.C.D., 

1965. 

(2) a. Problems of Karpov? er in Agriculture, No. 67, 

O.2.C.D. Documentation in Agriculture and Food, 
O.'E.C.D., 1964. 

bm Geographic and Occupational iiobixi'cy of Rural man- 
power/ Ho. 75, O.E.C.D. Documentation in Agricul- 
ture ana xood, 0*x#C • , i^65* 
c. Regional Rural Development Programmes with Special 
Emphasis on Depressed^ Agricultural Areas, including 
mountain Regions, IIo* 66, O.E.C.D. Documentation in 
Agriculture and Food, O.E.C.D., 1964*. 
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tra in i n g in rural areas are essential for inproving the ca- 
pacity of the rural population to qualify for jobs of high- 
er standing both in the agricultural and non— agricultural 
sectors. These services would also help local economic de- 
velopnent, nouerate undesirable outmigration, and facili- 
tate adjustment of those who move into non— agricultural em- 
ployment. 



Conclusions 

Assisted movement 

5- d?he contraction of employment opportunities and low- 
level s of income in many rural areas will continue to cause 
a significant movement of people to urban areas. Assisted 
movement of population in which the individual's decision 
to move is based on full knowledge of the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a step, is to be preferred to un- 
guided migration without any previous preparation or in- 
formation on opportunities and conditions in new areas. 

The latter may produce problems which the individual and 
the receiving communities may be unprepared to handle, 
therefore cause needless suffering. Unsuccessful migrants 
are also apt to return to rural areas, adding to their so- 
cial and economic burdens. 

The System of Aids to riobility 

6. An effective system of aids to occupational and geo- 
graphical mobility should include information on prospects 
for employment in the receiving community, and access to 
the financial and social assistance necessary to provide 
personal security and smooth adaptation during the process 
of migration and integration into the new community. It 
calls for varied measures and a co-ordinated programme, 
covering the different groups of interests in migration, 
either from one rural community to another, or from agri- 
cultural and rural communities to urban centres and non- 
agricultural work places. These measures should deal with 
the adjustment process at all its stages, extending from 
pre-departure preparation, through the transfer period, to 
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the reception arid the initial integration in the new work- 
ing and living environment , all with a view to promoting 
individual self-reliance. It should include opportunities 
for social, economic and occupational guidance for the 
primary migrant and his dependants, information, education, 
vocational training and the development of receptive atti- 
tudes to the adjustment. 

Action by the receiving community 

7. The successful transfer of persons to non-agricultu- 
ral employment and urban co mmuni ties calls also for ini- 
tiatives ' local authorities and organisations in these 
communities to accelerate adaptation of the newcomers and 
to prepare the local inhabitants to receive and accept n ew 
groups of people. Besides adequate housing and reception 
facilities for the newcomers, there may be need for the 
extension or organisation of social adaptation services in 
the receiving community. 

Promotion of well-being of the agricultural population 

8. These measures, together with those for the promotion 
of the well-being of the remaining agricultural labour 
force and its adaptability to modern agriculture , would 
minimise unrest and social tension and help to realize the 
full economic benefits of occupational and geographical 
mobility. 

National Policies for Mobility 

9. The specific measures adopted and the resources de- 
voted to these programmes by individual countries will be 
affected by their goals, levels of economic development, 
economic means and trends of migration. Adjustment pro- 
visions for rural migrants and their dependants should be 
made in national policies for mobility, particularly where 
the size of this migrant population is significant and 
where the social and economic distance between the migrants 
and the receiving groups tends to aggravate the adaptation 
problems both for individuals and communities. Countries 
with large movements of people from rural to urban areas 
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will "bend to stress the rationalisation of the mobility 
and the prevention of personal hardships. Countries 
which deliberately encourage sucb migration will tend to 
provide wider varieties of aids and facilities for tbeir 
national rural migrants* 

Administration and co-ordinati nn 

10. The public authorities, local as well as central, 
should assume the ultimate responsibility for the org an! - 
sation of the mobility assistance programme and operation 
of agencies and services for the migrants and the communi- 
ties, but they may delegate the administration of parts of 
the programme to semi— public or private agencies. Pro- 
grammes for the economic development of rural areas anri 
their resulting manpower requirements, should be co- 
ordinated with those for persons moving to industry in 
rural and urban areas. 

For Consideration by the Member Countries 

11. The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee commends 
these policies to the Member countries as guides for their 
programmes and measures towards assistance of internal 
manpower movements from rural to urban areas, from the 
agricultural sector to non-agr i cultural occupations. The 
attached Annex presents brief illustrations of current 
programmes pursued by Member countries. 
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COIIGLUSIOliS 027 ADJUSTK523T 03 ILATIOJ&L RURAL KttErOUSR 
50 I70IJ-AGRICULTURAL HIPLOOeiffi AliD URBAN AREAS 



Since the end of the Second Uorld 'Jar the decrease 
in the agricultural labour force has been very narked. 

It is on such a large seal* 5 in the majority of countries 
that its effects cannot be considered a routine adjust- 
ment. When one includes the movement of people towards 
•urban areas, its positive or negative effects are too 
great to be neglected. 

This phenomenon has been highlighted by numerous 
statistical analyses and we shall only quote a few figures 
for the sake of illustration. It is estimated that, be- 
tween 1910 and the present day the agricultural labour 
force in Western Europe fell from 42 per cent to 17 per 
cent of the total active population. From 1950 to I960, 
the decrease in the agricultural population in Austria, 
Italy and Sweden was at least 29 per cent. In the United 
States, where the proportion of agriculture in the man- 
power structure is already very low (8.1 per cent in 
^950), the decrease was 24 per cent. It is to be anti- 
cipated that the movement will continue during the present 
decade . 

The effects of the movement of people from agricul- 
ture and rural areas towards non-agricultural activities 
and urban areas are important, not only because of their 
scale but also their nature. The mobility of people is 
taking place from one to anothex* type of community. Agri- 
cultural workers are separated from town workers not mere- 
ly by geographical distance. In the majority of cases, 
economic and social distances exist between the mobile 
and receiving groups, creating differences which need 



accommodation. 

The extent and nature of the economic and social 
changes effected by these movements have not escaped the 
attention of the various groups concerned with nobility. 

A considerable range of activities have been undertaken to 
enable the novenent to develop in the nost favourable nan- 
ner in order to avoid the high econonic and social costs 
of some unassisted and spontaneous movements. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are intended to summarise and illustrate 
the conclusions which, in a general way, can be drawn from 
the measures applied in the various countries to regula- 
rise and facilitate the tr ans fer of rural workers to non— 
agricultural occupations and urban areas. 

1 - Evolution of concepts on action concerning the 

transfer of rural manpower 

It would be pointless to dwell upon the period when 
consideration of the transfer of manpower was limited to 
the distinctive views of the rural and urban communities. 

To the agricultural world, rural out-migration seemed a 
negative process, while urban and industrial circles were 
apprehensive of the inflow of farm workers either because 
they led to underemployment of the urban population or 
stimulated new industrial expansion. Isolated action for 
economic and social development was taken ind ependently, 
in many cases, within each of these spheres. 

With industrial development, the appearance of new 
manpower requirements drew particular attention to the 
question of the productivity of workers coming from agri- 
culture into industry. This problem led to a wider analy- 
sis of conditions for effective adjustment to the require- 
ments of industrial production or life in urban communities. 
It was found that the adjustment of the newcomers could be 
a n a ly sed and facilitated only by taking into account a con- 
siderable number of factors entering into the whole trans- 
fer process: the widely varying groups affected by the 

transfer and the varied aspects of the social and economic 
structures in which it took place. In the least developed 
countries, the stream of peasants arriving in the towns 
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brought with it the problems of poverty resulting in unem- 
ployment or underemployment. 

With the chang es in agriculture and £am structures 
the increased productivity in agriculture there re- 
sulted further displacement or underemployment. "Those 
concerned with rural life then took to promoting non— 
agricultural employment as a solution for the surplus man- 
power problem. 

Such considerations and arrangements, although origi- 
nally separated in watertight compartments, thus became 
interdependent. Today the concept of complementary pro- 
grammes has produced a considerable number of active man- 
power policies. Furthermore, the overall view of pro- 
grammes for transfer has given rise to considerations in 
other directions. Concentrated at the beginning mainly on 
the mobile individual, measures now cover a wider field of 
action including the communities themselves and structural 
changes. For instance, the original concept of help to 
migrants as individuals did not rule out the e stab li same nt 
of urban growth centres in rural areas of underemployment , 
or the provision of economic information to agricultural 
people with a view to their occupational retr aining . 

Action conce rning workers of agricultural origin has 
also become increasingly specific in character. At the 
outset, such action sought to improve the lot of workers 
generally and, in particular, to encourage their mobility 
by the occupational training of the unemployed. Subse— 
ouently, modifications were made of such measures for the 
specific benefit of agricultural workers, for example by 
granting them the same social benefits as industrial and 
commercial workers. Then measures were developed to meet 
the special needs of people in agriculture, such as the 
purchase of a rural duelling, or allowances for retr ain i ng 
in non-agricultural employment . 

The time schedule followed in introducing the changes 
in policy was not uniform among countries. Intervention, 
which originally was concentrated on the reception stage, 
haa progressively been moved back to the preparation and 
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departure slaves. Vocational training and help in finding 
a job be 'ore any transfer has taken place are currently 
important in assistance measures. lie:; points of interven- 
tion are appearing in another direction: the rural mi- 

grant worker becomes a subject of special attention after 
Lis entry into urban life, for the introductory measures 
prove at times to be inadequate. 

•The adjustment programme is also being extended to 
other aspects of life. Adjustment to industry is a matter 
of achieving the required efficiency, security and stabi- 
lity but it is also inseparable from the total social ad- 
justment process embracing family life, integration into 
receiving communities and the maintenance of relationships 
uith the community of origin. It would be idle to pretend 
that the machinery for effective co-ordination always func- 
tions on a large scale and in perfect unison. The lines 
of development that have just been described are drawn 
from varied experience, observed in many countries. 

A survey of experience shows the variety of demands 
made by programmes of coherent action, and the forms of 
intervention which have sc far been most effective and 
offer preliminary proof of the constructive contribution 
made by measures for rationalising mobility. 

2 - Aims and 'Principles for rationalising mobility 

The need for mobility is increasingly recognised 
among agricultural groups who nay be obliged to move for 
the benefit of the national economy. At the same time, 
however, the conviction is growing that such mobility 
should take i>iace under conditions and terms which foster 
security among the migrants. Public authorities are in 
fact organising their action with this objective in mind. 
Another concurrent goal is the social and economic inte- 
gration of the mobile individuals in the receiving commu- 
nity. 

2.1. Principle of security in mobility 

Two general national economic aims support the adop- 
tion of programmes for granting assistance and providing 
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guarantees of economic special security to mobile persons: 

(a) to realise thorough transfers, .a better technolo- 
gical and economic balance of employment ; and 

(b) to reduce the social disparities among employees 
of different origin. 

She ain of achieving an economic balance of employ- 
ment (a) justifies the application of the principle of 
security in transfer for two main reasons: 

(i) She guarantee of assistance and security offered 
to the farm population urged to move will compen- 
sate them for the advantages they enjoyed in their 
earlier situation; 

(ii) the social and economic costs of maladjustment in 
the urban communities are of such magnitude as to 
justify the expenditures for improving the process 
of transfer for the migrants and thereby reducing 
these costs. 

Similarly, the aim of reducing social disparities (b) 
may justify the application of the principle of assistance 
and guarantees of security in transfer for the following 
reasons: 

(i) Where the change has been specifically requested 
to implement an economic policy, the assistance 
and guarantees of security represent compensation 
for the losses and disadvantages resulting from 
the transfer, the compensation being no longer an 
incentive but a right; 

(ii) in view of the differences in the levels of in- 
come and education between rural workers and ur- 
ban workers - noted in the majority of countries - 
these provisions for assistance and guarantees of 
security may be regarded as part of an effort to 
equalise the opportunities of the two groups. 

2.2. Principle of integration 

One result of these programmes to reduce the dispari- 
ties in economic levels and behaviour - in other words the 
economic distance between mobile groups and receiving 
groups - is to help in the social integration of former 
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agricultural workers into the urban community and the non- 
agricultural labour market. Since transfers effected with- 
out adequate integration nay be the source of serious mal- 
adjustment, the goal of integration is to seek more effec- 
tive equality between the different groups of workers. 

The principle of economic and social integration re- 
cognises the existence of different forms of social cul- 
ture (values, standards and behaviour), but at the same 
time calls for adaptation of such forms to the physical 
requirements of the urban receiving communities and the 
non-agriculirural labour market. Integration pre-supposes 
participation by the mobile group in the social life of 
the receiving communities and therefore implies the adop- 
tion of standards by the latter which permit such parti- 
cipation. 

3 - Scope of measures 

In describing the measures which have been tried out 
in various countries to realise the principles of security 
and integration, emphasis will be placed first on institu- 
tions and services and on the general organisation of man- 
power movements, then on measures directly affecting the 
individuals and groups involved in the process of mobility. 

The discussions of the organisation of economic insti- 
tutions and of the dynamics of employment will be followed 
by a review of institutions affecting para-vocational and 
non-vocational activities (home, school equipment, etc.). 
Measures affecting both the migrating and receiving groups 
will be studied. 

The references to measures undertaken in various 
countries will serve primarily to illustrate the broad 
lines of action taken in this field. 

4- - Action concerning institution s 

The transfer of rural workers to non-agricultural and 
urban work is no longer regarded as indicated above, sim- 
ply as moving a body of people from one occupation to ano- 
ther. Concern is growing to assure adequate adjustment of 
people to institutions and to one another. 
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4.1. Balanced employment policy 

The damage done by the absence of an active manpower 
policy has shown itself in a variety of ways. In the first 
place, misguided movements of people towards centres of 
attraction that are already saturated, result in the trans- 
fer of rural unemployment to urban surroundings. Countries 
like Greece and Turkey are aware of these dangers. While 
encouragzng the creation of job opportunities in urban 
centres, the public authorities endeavour to persuade man- 
power which is attracted by the town to remain 1 t> rural 
areas and to guide it., for example, into handicraft acti- 
vities which are preparatory to industrial development. 

Such unguided migration nay, as is well known, result 
in a serious depopulation of the countryside, thus clearly 
demonstrating the importance of action which seeks both 
inter-sectoral and geographic balance. Austria, for in- 
stance, appreciates the dangers of having uninhabited 
mountainous regions. In some areas of Greece crops, such 
as tobacco, are threatened while there is a considerable 
amount of urban underemployment. In current plans for the 
rationalisation of French agriculture, there are special 
provisions for the State to provide subsidies to help cer- 
tain agricultural areas to maintain an essential geographic 
®Qbilibrium in contrast to areas where public assistance 
can be limited to simply maintaining the agricultural eco- 
nomy. 

Transfers from agricultural to non-agricultural acti- 
vities produce other population movements which cause fur- 
ther disequilibrium un less adequate job opportunities be- 
come available. A case in point are industrial plants in 
rural areas which provide jobs solely' for male labour who 
therefore prefer to move to centres where there are also 
ijo b opportunities Tor v/omen. 

The growth of employment in the urban centre of an 
area where small farms predominate may itself provide its 
own limitations. If such jobs are not sufficiently remu- 
nerative to allow the employee to give up his farm, he con- 
tinues to operate it. Such industrial employment then 
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tends to sustain the transitional state of double jobs and 
consequent!" leads to absenteeism, excessive fatigue and 
the departure of the sons of agricultural workers who wish 
to avoid their father's condition of life, -he overall 
agricultural structure does not improve because, paradoxi- 
cally, industry in this case tends to freeze it. (Tnere 
are analogous situations among the commuter workers in 
Vienna, Austria.) 



it . 'i . 'i , Becuirement sofa balanced employment 
allocation policy 

The need to plan job creation is very obvious in the 
case of tr ans fers from agricultural to non-agri cultural 
work* A balanced organisation of employment depends pri- 
marily on the definition of the optimum agricultural popu- 
lation gnd on finding quantitative and qualitative alter- 
natives for the agricultural jobs destined to disappear. 

For this procedure to be effective and if scattered under- 
employment and local disequilibrium are to be avoided, the 
departures from agriculture have to be carefully calculated. 

Anxiety concerning local disequilibrium is more re- 
cent than concern about the general balance of employment. 
After the Second World War, a period of reconstruction or 
overall development of the national economies was followed 
by one of concern for regional development. In ' 1862 , for 
example, the Area Development Act was passed in the United 
States to encourage the creation of job opportunities in 
underemployed areas. Today, the existence of depressed 
areas and unbalanced regional economic development is sti- 
mulating the search for a wide range of job opportunities 
adapted to the demographic situation in crucial areas. 

It may be described as an effort to stimulate the 
establishment of a variety of employments - varied from 
the point of view of sex, age, qualifications, seasonal 
variation anr? trends — to avoid the disadvantages of single 
firms which are incapable of providing a range of occupa- 
tions to satisfy and stabilise the local population. The 
orogramme has also aroused interest in creating networks 
of employment, dwellings and services as part of a rural 
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community* In Germany, for example , the need to appeal to 
reserves of rural manpower who dislike the idea of living 
in a town has resulted in plans for networks of rural hous- 
ing estates, grouped around a centre of community services, 
which can be used as a base for the establishment of in- 
dustrial concerns. In Austria, a recent project provides 
for the creation of industrial job opportunities in town- 
ships of two or three thousand inhabitants, as soon as 
these are suitably equipped. In another case, there will 
be a re-grouping around centres of five thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

The planning of employment structures cannot be dis- 
sociated from the study of their location. In choosing 
prospective industrial groupings, attention must be given 
to the commuting migration, and to the need of balanced 
networks of employment. Another consideration worth noting, 
is the emphasis on growth centres in less developed regions 
in preference to the costly extension of large towns which 
are more likely to become over-populated. 

4.1.2. Arrangement of institutions to balance 
technical capacity 
\ Differences in educational levels between, agricultural 

* and urban 'workers have been noticed in many countries. 

\ 

' Such differences are usually more marked in the older 

! strata of the active population, due to the gradual exten- 

/ 

sion of education which leads slowly to the spread of ele- 
J mentary schooling. This trend is particularly noticeable 

i 

i in rapidly developing countries. 

3 The principle of equal occupational opportunity ne- 

) cessitates changes in the institutions of general and tech- 
nical education. Equalising levels may increase the 
chances of urban success for workers of agricultural ori- 
gin and, moreover, may correspond with the increased de- 

t 

mand for skills. Steps have to be taken in several direc- 
1 tions to improve the educational systems. The deficien- 
cies in schooling resulting from sub-normal school atten- 
dance in rural areas have to be corrected, through general 
programmes of improvement in these communities. Vocational 
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training preparatory to retraining in non— agricultural em- 
ployment, prior to transfer, would be helpful. Finally, 
further general and vocational training night be given in 
the receiving community when the transfer has been effected 
and it has not been possible to apply the preparatory mea- 
sures. Fitting vocational training institutions to man- 



power needs in growth centres is a major part of any active 
manpower policy and the training of people transferring 
from agriculture to industry is a striking illustration of 
the importance of this part of the programme. 

Tne rational adjustment of educational methods may 
entail the creation of special institutions. For instance, 
the "Cassa per il Mezzogiorno" , in Italy, has set up a 
vocational training centre in Turin to improve the skill 
level of migrants from the South and to prepare reserves of 
qualified manpower likely to return to the South when in- 
dustry has become sufficiently attractive. The recent Act, 
renewing the development programme for the South, stipu- 
lates indeed that the Fund may, in general, extend assis- 
tance to migrants in their settlement area (Act of 26th 



dune, 1^65, Sect. J. V , Art 20). V/ith a similar intention of 
adjusting training institutions to manpower movements, the 
same organisation has encouraged basic, broad, occupational 
training of a kind which would qualify persons for the re- 
quirements likely to develop in the future. 



4.2 Arrangements of institutions of reception 
Experience has now demonstrated conclusively the risks 
involved in migration to a community which c ann ot provide 
sufficient amenities in the form of housing and social ser- 
vices. The adaptation 02 . the services structure in the re- 
ceiving community is the second essential aspect of ration- 
ally organised mobility. The arrival of large n um bers of 
people in urban centres calls for quantitative and qualita- 
tive changes because of the new needs which, have to be sa- 
tisfied. For instance, school equipment may have to be 
completely rearranged - not simply increased - if the level 
of schooling falls with the inflow of migrants. More ele- 
mentary teaching may be needed and, in particular, classes 
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to sake up for the linguistic weaknesses (cf. reading and 
writing classes in the towns of northern Italy). 

Another example is the construction of houses adapted 
to unaccompanied migrant workers, who precede their fami- 
lies. {This programme has often proved very effective in 
helping adjustment, (cf. Norway and France). 

5 — Direct action concerning individual s 

Even though action concerning employment institutions 
and non-o c cupat ional life is a prerequisite for efficient 
transfers, their effectiveness cannot be guaranteed unless 
some action is also taken in respect of the individual him- 
Such action, which generally implies institutional 
measures, involves guidance, incentives and facilities to 
aid departure, and afterwards concerns the adjustment to 
new working surroundings and social life. 

5.1. Pleasures to provide guidance 

Hational guidance for agricultural workers on whether 
to move calls primarily for extensive information on the 
economic alternatives available to them in order that the 
move from agriculture may be less impulsive. Such gui- 
dance cannot pretend to be effective unless it is accom- 
panied by assistance measures of an institutional charac- 
ter which aim at agriculture stabilisation as well as 
transfer. The current arrangements for guidance ’which are 
attached to educational and employment services also have 
to be adapted. 

5-1 .1. Information and education for the 
economic choice 

A wise choice is a matter which may involve a com- 
plete transformation of a man's life and can only be made 
in the light of the various alternatives available to the 
neural population. The rural worker 1 s situation may be 
such that he has no real choice between agriculture and 
other sectors of activity. In this case, information 
would be useful on the range of choice among the various 
alternatives, which are sometimes few. When, however, the 
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situation of the rural workers is not so lomtea, funda- 
aental data on which to base a decision wall enable tn- 
to avoid departures which are impulsive and unfavourable 

for the economy. 

T«s basic information should deal with the possibi- 
lities of development in agriculture and in non-agricul 
t^l branches of activity and the needs for certain Ran- 
ges < n agricultural structures. It also should include 
data which would enable farm workers to evaluate ^ir in- 
dividual situation and so possibly to consider ^aul-B 
away from agricultural work. The transmission 01 informa- 
tion is nost effectively accomplished when it is par, - 

T - ■r.r'ai ni ncr centred on a.gricu_ — 

general economic ana social ^ 

tural problems. . .... 

■training of this kind is organised on an institu- 
tions! basis in the Hetherlands and in Sweden, m Cana a, 
the recent Rural Development Rehabilitation Programme pro- 
vides for an intensive increase in the social an economi 
training of the agricultural community. An 
development in the Hetherlands has been tne change fr 
collective "Rural-social guidance" to methods of diagnosi 
and counselling dealing with the individual situation o „ 
famny farms and farm workers - "Bconomic-social gu-dance . 
Tr this approach, agricultural out-migration reappears as 
one possibility in a group of alternatives. It does no. 
categorically exclude remaining and securing advancement 
in agriculture. This method thus enables selective mooi- 
lity to be encouraged. 

Here, the procedure of active anticipation should oe 
fully applied. The agencies should seek out the farmer, 
for the worst-informed individuals are frequently tne 
least anxious to obtain information. Guidance is so muc. 
less exoensive because it prevents mistakes occurring, 
bor this reason the French Minister of Agriculture has - 

* -- ,Hth the ,ash of searching actively 

trusted an association with ofte -a-K 

in the countryside for farmers likely to benefit from the 

measures in favour of surplus farms. 

Such economic and social guidance is most effec.-ve 
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when the agricultural cor.rrjni ty participates in the pro- 
cess. The task of giving economic Guidance in the Nether- 
lands is entrusted by the public authorities to the rural 
workers 1 groups, and they are helped f inan cially. The 
French association entrusted with the task of seeking out 
the surplus farmers is also a semi-public organisation, of 
which representatives of the agricultural associations form 
an integral part. In Sweden, information booklets on the 
assistance which employment offices and agricultural ser- 
vices can grant jointly to facilitate reconversion are dis- 
tributed by the public authorities and also by trade unions 
and employers' associations. 

5.1.2. Co-ordination of guidance and financial assis- 
tance to migrating rural workers 

when guidance leads to a decision to leave agricul- 
ture, immediate and close co-operation is essential be- 
tween the officers responsible for guidance and those who 
must apply the measures to facilitate the transfer of the 
rural workers to their new situation. This co-ordination 
calls for specific provisions. For example, in Sweden, 
there is an agreement between the agricultural services 
and the employment offices which allows one or the other 
service to give appropriate assistance to move in either 
direction. Assistance from the agricultural services 
would be help in the sale of the farm, and from the employ- 
ment services, for occupational retraining. In France, 
the organisation already mentioned as providing guidance 
entrusts the agricultural workers to one of two services 
responsible respectively for assistance in the conversion 
of farms and for occupational retraining. 

5.1.5. Adaptation of guidance provisions 

The need for extensive and specific guidance calls 
for the adaptation of general provisions to this field. 

A school vocational guidance organisation adapted to rural 
communities -which are to be transformed makes it possible 
to prepare a desirable solution. Adaptation of this kind 
is achieved in Norway through collaboration at the local 
level between the employment offices and school services. 
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Such. arrangements for the guida n ce of adults make it pos- 
sible to meet urgent and often very varied needs. 

To facilitate the workers* mobility, moreover, em- 
ployment offices themselves must be mobile. For instance, 
minibuses are used in Japan as mobile information services 
ar»fl in Sweden mobile services back up the employment ser- 
vices in those regions which are under particular observa- 
tion are very frequently isolated. 

In addition to this employment office mobility, of 
course, the officers in these services should be specially 
trained to meet the new situations and utilise the new 
means of action. 

5.2. Me ans to st imul ate and facilitate the mobility 
of rural workers 

The range of measures designed by the public authori- 
ties in various countries to stimulate and facilitate the 
movement of rural workers from their orig in a l sector has 
been considerably enlarged during recent years. It ex- 
tends from compensation for leaving a farm to measures 
which facilitate finding dobs, provide vocational training 
and lighten the expense of removal and setting up a new 
house. 

5.2.1. Compensation for giving up a farm 

No mention will be made here of the provisions in 
force in various countries for the earlier retirement of 
older agricultural workers or even, more simply, of the 
severance allowances which are not part of reconversion 
measures. On the other hand, there is action which is 
closely linked with the transfer of an agricultural worker 
to a non— agricultural sector; such action, of course, can 
be combined with a change in agricultural structures and 
*ri.th raising the standard of rural life. 

In the Netherlands, for instance, the age at which 
agricultural workers can take advantage of a premature 
agricultural pension was reduced, in 1965i from 55 to 50 
years, an age at which former rural workers can still con- 
sider engaging in non— agricultural activity. With the 
same idea in mind, subsidies are granted in Japan to 
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workers who wish to leave agriculture but whose financial 
means do not enable then to make a transfer. In Prance, 
where the prenature pension ("indemnity viagere ae depart') 
is paid at 60 years, an age when the rural worker no long- 
er has a chance of finding other employment, the measures 
in respect of young surplus rural workers provide for a 
series of reconversion measures: financing vocational 

trai ning , removal allowance and subsidy for getting esta- 
blished in a non-agricultural situation. In Sweden, the 
public authorities repurchase farms and rural habitatio ns 
when difficulty in relinquishing them proves a ha ndicap to 
mobility. 

5*2.2. Assistance in finding employment 

looking for employment is made easier by improved in- 
formation about the labour market and more particularly by 
the wider field of action of the employment services. to 
supplement such general measures, individual assistance is 
increasingly desirable and a certain amount of progress 
has already been made in this direction. 

JZedia for information on the long-distance labour 
market helps to guide the flow into the right channels. 
Printed bulletins announcing vacant situations are widely 
disseminated in Italy and Sweden. In Japan, booklets are 
available to those ready to migrate giving information on 
living conditions in the receiving areas, television is 
used in Italy periodically for broadcasting the jobs va- 
cant at national level. In Japan, the employment services 
have set up a central electronic apparatus which collects 
and distributes information by teleprinter on the supply 
and demand of jobs, this apparatus facilitates the move- 
ment of rural manpower, one of whose major handicaps is 
regional isolation. 

these measures demonstrate the wide field of action 
of local services, which is particularly necessary for 
inter-sectoral labour exchange work. 

One special provision worthy of mention is direct 
financial assistance to potential migrants; the assistance 
is given to job seekers who are obliged to look for 
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employment in an area a long way .from their hones. In 
Norway and Sweden, workers who are offered a job in a 
place far a..ay from their place of residence receive re- 
imbursement for tne travelling and subsistence expenses 
and possibly those of their wives - incurred when personal- 
ly e xaminin g conditions of employment offered to them. 

These measures form part of arrangements for facilitating 
the mobility of -workers generally. 

5.2.5* Special provisions for vocational training 

Vocational training measures are a most important 
part among the whole group of measures for the reconver- 
sion of rural workers. Ideally, training is given before 
reconversion. To be effective, the training measures 
should be supplemented by allowances enabling the -worker 
to defray the necessary expenses during the period of ap- 
prenticeship. Pre-tr aining is often needed to bridge the 
gap between the level required to take use fill advantage of 
normal technical instruction and the level that has in 
fact been reached by rural workers. 

Pinally, it is desirable to associate firms with 
training arrangements when the public means of training 
are insufficient and when agricultural workers have al- 
ready been engaged by firms. 

5. 2. 5.1. The training available to agricultural work- 
ers is, in the majority of cases, part of the general 
adult vocational training provisions. Slight variations 
may be desirable; for example, in Prance some places are 
reserved or created in adult training centres for workers 
from agriculture. This is done by agreement between the 
agency responsible for guidance and reconversion and the 
Ministry of Labour in charge of adult training, in order 
to en sure that rural workers have at least the same chance 
of being a dmi tted to such training as workers of non- 
agricultural origin. Adult vocational training is free of 
charge in Prance, in the Netherlands, in Norway and in 
Sweden, and includes a subsistence allowance . 

The need to improve the basic cultural level of rural 
workers before beginning their technical training has led 
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to special pre-training measures in such different coun- 
tries as the United States and France, where they are ap- 
plied, arm Turkey, where they axe planned. 

5. 2. 3 . 2. Training for workers actually employed is 
nrovided in several countries generally to all workers. A 
notable proportion of the people who take advantage of zt 
are of agricultural origin. The difference in the econo- 
mic level of workers of non-agricultural origin, and those 
of agricultural origin already engaged in industry and de- 
sirous of improving their skills is not, as a general rule, 
sufficient to justify more favourable treatment of the 
latter. 

A snecial principle to be followed in this area may 
appear to be discriminatory in character. Intensifying 
the opportunities for advancement of worxers of agricultu- 
ral origin seems to be the surest; guarantee of equal treat- 
ment for rural workers. Such greater opportunities should, 
however, naturally be quantitative in character to equalise 
the ch anc es of urban and rural workers. It has often to 
be different in character to allow for a higher propor- 
tion of facilities for pre-training, to enable everyone to 
reach the basic cultural level indispensable to occupa- 
tional development. 

Collaboration between the public authorities and the 
firms in the training of workers can be most helpful. It 
can take the form of individual bonuses granted uo workers 
who attend courses or grants to firms who organise them. 

5.2.4. Assistance for removal and establishment 

Assistance from the public authorities in removal and 
for settlement often is an important incentive to mobility 
reconversion. Beimbursement of removal expenses is a part 
of the general measures to promote mobility in Japan, in 
Norway and in Sweden; in France it forms part of the spe- 
cial provisions for surplus rural workers. Allowances are 
granted to facilitate people to settle down and start on 
a new job by reason of general programmes in Norway and 
Sweden, and of special provisions in France. In Norway, 
special allocations are paid to the spouse who remains in 
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the place of origin when one of the couple is obliged to 
work in a place far away fron the family hone. 

5-5 Adjustment to the working community, anfl adjust- 
ment of the working co mmuni ty 

Special measures are necessary to facilitate the in- 
tegration of the worker arriving from agriculture, both 
from the point of view of his firm's productivity and the 
satisfaction of has own needs. Such effective integration 
implies the mutual adjustment of mobile individuals and of 
the receiving community. This may be crystallised in the 
action to promote occupational stability after leaving 
agriculture and more particularly in improving the workers' 
qualifications. Action by the receiving occupational com- 
munity could take the form of preparing the foremen who 
supervise the recruits of rural origin. 

One of the first signs of inadequate adjustment of 
the rural migrants is occupational ins tability. This has 
been observed in varying circumstances. The factors which 
favour instability are disappointment after undue expecta- 
tion, linked with a very low level of qualification and 
mistaken descriptions of non-agricultural work, unsatis- 
factory family living conditions, the possibility of re- 
turning to the region of origin, as well as the general 
factors which account for normal labour turnover. Very 
detailed initiation into the conditions of non-agricultu- 
ral working life, and especially industrial life, prove 
beneficial in this respect. Preliminary preparation can 
be given at the guidance stage. Such action has been in- 
dicated in Prance where information meetings have been 
tried out to explain the conditions of industrial life to 
rural candidates for transfer. Some candidates abandon 
the idea at the end of these meetings and it is estimated 
that this saves a considerable number of failures in re- 
conversion. Adult vocational training is also a very ef- 
fective means of helping achieve stability through initia- 
tion into the working conditions and through the qualifi- 
cations it provide 4 *. It also appears that a sub-group of 
rural migrants, anxious for occupational and economic 
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promotion, keenly resented the absence of opportunities 
for advancement. {Phis fact is an additional reason for 
setting up, where feasible, training facilities for workers 
who are keen to get on. 

Action to assist manpower of rural origin should also 
be taken during the introductory period of the new working 
In Sweden, a particularly high rate of instability 
was observed among underemployed workers benefiting from 
the provisions to promote mobility, and action was intensi- 
fied to improve the candidates' preparation at the guidance 
stage. Permanent contact was maintained, moreover, with 
the worker during the period of his introduction to non- 
agricultural occupational life on his monthly visits to the 
employment office. An effort to welcome the migrant worker 
can also usefully be made by the management in the firm and 
the trade unions. A campaign in this direction was started 
to draw the attention of managers, trade unions and munici- 
pal authorities to the dangers of a high rate of turnover 
among migrant workers, to the various difficulties encoun- 
tered by the latter and the responsibility which the dif- 
ferent receiving groups have in assisting in this adjust- 
ment. 

The need for something to be done for mobile workers, 
through action in respect of the receiving occupational 
environment, is illustrated by the measures which are ne- 
cessary in firms receiving manpower which is culturally 
very different from the established personnel, and in firms 
which are decentralised and move their supervisory staff 
to areas very different from their home district. In Italy, 
the movements of the Southern population to the North and 
the establishment of Northern factories in the South have 
provided a remarkable range of experience in this connec- 
tion. It appeared to be useful to prepare the foremen in 
the North for their task of supervising manpower which was 
new to them and still affected by the circumstances of 
transfer (whether migration to the North or movement of 
supervisory staff to the urban centres in the South). 
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5.4- Adjustment to a new social life 

Measures which facilitate the social integration of 
rural workers into a new community should be applied at 
different stages of the process of transfer. They are all 
the more necessary as the social distances between the mo- 
bile groups and the receiving groups are more marked. As 
with the wor!-:ing environment, successful integration de- 
pends on adjusting the receiving community to integrating 
the new elements. 

Forms of action which are worth undertaking involve pr 
preparation for the contact between the migrants and their 
new environment, establishing links with the community of 
departure in the case of unaccompanied migrants and set- 
tling families in their accommodation. Such action implies 
special functions for the social assistance services and 
those relating to housing are the most important. 

5.4- . 1 . Gradual introduction into the new 

community 

The preparations in Sweden and Norway for the migrants' 
contact with a new home environment have already been men- 
tioned. The employment services are responsible for the 
removal expenses of the husband and wife when the proposed 
new locality is remote from their original home. In France, 
contacts are arranged between the transfer candidates, the 
trade unionists and, if possible, former rural workers who 
have effected their entry into urban life, during the meet- 
ings, already mentioned above, organised to initiate the 
new workers into industrial life. During the progressive 
transfer to the urban community, the rural worker should be 
provided with contacts during the phase when he finds him- 
self alone. In the ease of young people, it is important 
to avoid a sudden break with the family circle and possi- 
ble return to the place of origin, which is often felt 
as a setback. For this purpose, on the initiative of the 
large firms, a system of live correspondence between 
young migrants and their families is organised in Japan 
with the help of tape recorders; a more general plan of 
"family links" is also indicated. In the case of families 
whose members are separated, particular care should be 
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taken to maintain contact between the migrant and his fami- 
ly remaining in the original homestead. Whether or not a 
return to live in the place of origin is envisaged finally, 
it is essential that migrants do not yield to the impulse 
to return, for this increases the manpower turnover and 
constitutes a setback in the natter of socaal adjustment. 

In Sweden, travelling expenses for regular visits in either 
direction are reimbursed to the migrant alone or to one 
member of the family. In Norway, a special allowance is 
granted to the migrant spouse separated from the family. 

In the extreme case of random migration, for example 
the large number of Southern Italians streaming into the 
towns in the North of Italy, introduction into the new 
community calls for guidance and financial assistance from 
the very moment of arrival . Reception centres have been 
set up in the main railway station in Milan, and in the 
town, to give guidance to migrants and, if necessary, to 
ensure that they have enough to live on. Help to enable 
the migrant to solve his settlement and adjustment problems, 
however, should of course be arranged well before the time 
of his arrival. This requirement is met by attaching so- 
cial workers to' adult training centres, and through the 
guidance largely covered by employment services. 

5.4.2. Social integration of migrants 

The long-term integration of new arrivals calls for 
extensive action over a long period and concerns the re- 
ceiving community as a whole. This action requires the 
setting-up of suitable institutions such as social recep- 
tion centres which have a continuing influence with mi- 
grants, helping them to use the normal social and cultural 
services and bringing into play resources that are speci- 
fically adapted to their needs. 

The New Haven Community Development Plan, in the 
United States, is an illustration of the principle of spe- 
cific action to deal with the integration of outside groups 
into a community; this plan included the creation of an 
organisation exclusively devoted to the social entry into 
the co mmuni ty of coloured people and "poor whites". In 
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social integration action, an important place should be 
given to yo ung people. The urban settlement houses in 
the Hague and Rotterdam, and action as part of the conmu- 
rn -hy development plans at Hew Haven, in North Carolina, 
and in Milan provide examples of achievements in this 
sphere . 

5.4.3. Housing 

Measures for housing migrants cannot be planned ac- 
cording to a uniform pattern or consist merely in increas- 
ing existing accommodation. Special solutions are neces- 
sary to meet particular situations. For instance, the 
construction of accommodation for migrants arriving unac- 
companied is a most effective means of integration because 
it provides the migrant, who has come to "reconnoitre", 
with living conditions suitable for his trial period. 

Loans are granted by the State in Norway to employers for 
the construction of furnished rooms intended for workers 
arriving alone. The municipality of Como, in Italy, has 
set up a hostel for the use of migrant workers which, 
apart from being inexpensive, provides cultural services. 
Special attention should be devoted to housing young peo- 
ple. The residential centres for young people in Rotterdam 
and The Hague have been mentioned. Centres for young work- 
ers are growing in number in France: these encourage inte- 
gration through cultural pursuits which facilitate social 
contacts with the new urban community. 

The problem of adapting housing to the needs of rural 
migrants remains, however, because the wide difference in 
economic and cultural level between the migrants and the 
receiving population demands adjustment to urban conditions 
of life and type of habitation. The principle of not se- 
gregating migrants from the resident population is in time 
recognised but it seems, nevertheless, that in some cases 
it would be useful to have transit accommodation to allow 
for gradual adjustment to living conditions in large resi- 
dential units. The key to social adjustment to the nexv 
established community should be sought through continuing 
action within the community itself. In this sense, the 
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Italian accommodation plan provides, in the residential 
units, for social services specialised in the task of in- 
tegration. 

The principle of priority often applied where alloca- 
tion of housing is based on length of period of residence, 
poses a delicate problem. All priorities of this k ind for 
allocation of housing have been abolished in Italy by the 
national social housing authority. In Sweden, a priority 
has been established even for unemployed workers coming 
to live in a new locality. In the same way, building pro- 
grammes in developing areas provide for housing to be re- 
served for migrants but such measures do not fail to cre- 
ate difficulties owing to pressure by earlier local candi- 
dates. 

6 - Co-ordination of action 

The complexity of the forms of action recommended is 
due to its unending nature and to the many approaches 
needed because of the very character of processes of change 
which are as sweeping as are urban development and migra- 
tion. Such complexity makes it essential to have co- 
ordination of the operations carried on by agencies whose 
functions are, by definition, specialised in particular 
aspects. Since development and integration involve a 
change in emphasis, or a transfer from one activity to 
another, the accustomed outlooks of these agencies or 
groups concerned with departure and reception must be 
flexible. 

The great variety of applications cited in this re- 
view of practical measures has already shown the different 
levels on which co-ordination is desirable and the various 
agencies that are involved. Such co-ordination should 
take place: 

(a) between the various public services, 

(b) among public services, private and semi-public bodies 
and trade or gani sations , 

(c) between workers ' and employers* organisations. 
Co-ordination between public authorities has been 
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mentioned with reference to the combined action by the 
agricultural services and employment services for guidance 
and financial assistance to rural candidates for transfer 
(France, Sweden). The effectiveness of joint action by 
the public employment services and local municipalities is 
illustrated by the reception centres which have been set 
up in ilil an, Turin and Como, thus establishing the princi- 
ples of the receiving community granting financial assis- 
tance to migrants. 

Co-operation between public services and farm asso- 
ciations is an essential factor in action studies. In 
France and the Netherlands, the delegation of responsibi- 
lity and the granting of material means to the agricul- 
tural organisations proved effective for the guidance of 
agricultural workers . The campaign against the turnover 
of migrant labour, organised by the employment services 
in Sweden, represents another case of co-operation among 
local communities, employers and workers in the common 
aim of integrating rural workers. Another example of pos- 
sible collaboration is the assistance given by the public 
authorities to employers who take the initiative in voca- 
tional training (Austria, Japan) and housing construction. 

New forms of co-ordinated action can always arise, as 
evidenced in France by the activity of the industrial and 
commercial worker^ and employers' association for the pur- 
pose of administering an unemployment fund (TJNEDIC) . This 
association is paying a training grant to migrating rural 
workers - who do not belong to the contributing members' 
association - to supplement allowances received for other 
reasons. 

7 - Prospects of future action 

Much progress has already been made in the action 
taken by the different groups concerned with the transfer 
of rural ’workers to non-agricultural activity and urban 
life. The task is still enormous, considering the needs 
that remain to be satisfied and already the study of pos- 
sible developments brings to light difficulties of a new 
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kind to which attention should henceforth be devoted. 

The growth of the movement from agriculture towards 
the non— agricultural sectors affords a glimpse of rural 
sub-groups which are in less favourable conditions than 
the first groups of migrants. These new groups include 
older persons 'who might be encouraged to abandon agricul- 
ture if there were programmes offering incentives, and the 
small farm operators. Since these rural workers are older, 
they will be less easily adjustable. More particularly, 
they will be less qualified and as a result of develop- 
ments in schooling, the differences between their cultu- 
ral level and that of the receiving communities will be 
still more marked. They will include a greater number of 
ex-farmers - after the surpluses of agricultural workers 
have been drawn off — for whom the required conversion is 
more severe (Canada, Sweden). 

with the growth of the tertiary sector, large numbers 
of older rural workers will be attracted towards the ser- 
vice sector occupations. The entry of rural workers into 
the service sector will demand a different kind of adjust- 
ment from that required by industry and, in particular, a 
higher basic cultural s _xlard. 

In the medium term outlook, the integration of rural 
workers into new industrial urban centres always involves 
the risk of turnover because of the desire for an improved 
standard of living. The success of the action which faci- 
litated a first integration does not rule out the possi- 
bility of a second and unorganised movement, towards the 
larger toms. To minimise this trend, structural action 
in the new growth centres is necessary. 
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